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Photographs courtesy of E. H. Wilson, Arnold Arboretum 
Bearberry (Arctostaphylos) possessing and carpeting a sandbank The delicate white or pink bells of Bearberry which are followed 
on Cape Cod. by bright red berries. 


Rare and Interesting Pot-Grown Plants 
for August Planting 


For permanent planting remove carefully from pots and “firm” in ground — then water freely 


Note: The first size in parentheses (2 in.) denotes size of pots. The second size denotes height or diameter of plants 


Each Per 10 Each Per 10 
Ampelopsis tricuspidata, (2 in.) 6-9 in. ............... $. Py $4.00 Cotoneaster hupehensis, (2% in.) 6-9 in. ............. $2.50 $21.00 
Andromeda polifolia, (2 in.) 2/2 im. .....-.. 6. eee eee. 4.00 Cotoneaster integerrima, (2% in.) 12-18 in. ........... 1.50 13.50 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, (3 in.) 6-9 in. .......... sadieatl 100 6.75 Cotoneaster lucida, (2% in.) 6-9 in. .................. .60 5.00 
Buxus koreana, (2% in. ) 2 SS ero Orie 1.25 10.00 Cotoneaster nitens, (2% in.) 12-18 in. ................ 1.75 12.00 
CoRR EEL, CE ED GUE, fo ccc csccccnseccevine oe 65 5.00 Cotoneaster rac. soongarica, (2% in.) 6-9 in. .......... 2.00 18.00 
Calluna vulgaris alba, (2 in.) 2% in. ................. 65 5.00 Cotoneaster zabeli, (2% in.) 12-18 in. ................ 2.00 18.00 
Calluna vulgaris alporti, (2 in.) 3-6 in. ............... 65 5.00 Dionaea muscipula, dl ge) eee 45 6.00 
Calluna vulgaris aurea, (2 in.) 2% in. ................ 65 EO ee 50 
Caragana maximowicziana, (2 in.) 6-9 in. ............ 1.50 SC ES SS 1.25 9.00 
Clematis paniculata, (3 in.) strong ...............000. 35 2.00 Euonymus planipes, (2% in.) 3-6 in. ................. 1.25 9.00 
Cotoneaster apiculata, (2% in.) 3-6 in. ............... 75 6.00 Kolkwitzia amabilis, (3% in.) 3-6 in. ................ 1.50 11.00 
Cotoneaster bullata, (2% EE NE, cos van cadauemebe .90 i OE SE SEO Ba a .30 2.00 
Cotoneaster bullata, (5 in.) 9-12 in. ...............0.- 1.50 12.00 Lonicera chrysantha, (2%4 in.) 6-9 in. ................ 75 6.00 
Cotoneaster dielsiana, ee sae sce oes 1.50 13.50 Lonicera syringantha, (2% in.) 6-9 in. ............... 1.00 7.00 
Cotoneaster dielsiana, (4 in.) 12-18 in. ................ 2.00 18.00 Pachysandra terminalis, (2% in.) 4-6 in., $12.00 per 100 .30 2.00 
Cotoneaster divaricata, a 4 DS 3 eee wer ares 1.00 9.00 Picea, Dwarf Alberta Spruce, (2 in.) 2-4 in. .......... 55 4.00 
Cotoneaster divaricata, (5 in.) ee eee Oe 1.50 Bae.” MI, C206 OD SER OM. occ cick cccbscdesccbodes 65 5.40 
Cotoneaster foveolata, (2% in. ) G-9 im. .....sceeeeeens 1.00 8.00 Rosa hugonis, (2% in.) 12-18 in. ..................... 1.00 7.00 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, (3% in.) 3-6 in. ............. 65 5.00 Schizophragma hydrangeoides, (2% in.) ............. .80 6.00 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, 2 SR”. 2 ey eee .80 7.00 Sempervivum fimbriatum, (2 in.) .................... 30 2.00 
Cotoneaster horizontalis perpusilla, (2% in.) 6-9 in. ... 1.06 9.00 Symphoricarpos chenaulti, (2 in.) 6-9 in. ............. 75 6.00 
Cotoneaster horizontalis perpusilla, (5 in.) 12-18 in. ... 1.50 ERSS «=—«-- Vs NE HECHNNE, CIS IR.) occ cccccdcccccccccvcces 45 3.00 


Single plants are postpaid. In lots of ten or more they are crated for Express shipment, charges collect 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Salem, Massachusetts 

















Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Boston Florists 


Early August Work 





















EVERGREEN trees and shrubs may be moved now if 
given an abundance of water. The results are better, in- 
deed, when this work is done in early August than later 
in the Autumn. 

MADONNA Lily bulbs should be ordered at once and the 
bulbs put into the ground as soon as they arrive. 

DAHLIAS should be disbudded if extra-large flowers are 
desired. 

SEEDS of Pansies, English 
should be sown at once. 

ROSES should be kept covered with Massey dust, but feed- 
ing should cease within the next week or two. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
@ 


“ Flowers 
Wes She Telegraphed 
‘ frist Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 





369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 





Daisies and Forget-me-nots 


BOSTON 


I Thien 








CLIMBING Roses may be pruned at any time after they 
have stopped flowering. 
THIS is the ideal time for dividing and planting Irises. 


Florist 








67 BEACON STREET -_L< 
Phones: fp 


Haymarket 0281-0282 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
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l Park Sr. 


BUSTON, MASS. 




















re Flower Pots & Saucers 


205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Olde st 


EARTHENWARE 


Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 

and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











EREMURU 


These stately plants 
are rarely seen now. 
We have obtained a 


moderate stock of several varieties, which 


GIVE the Gladioli an abundance of water in order to have 
extra good flowers and to obtain them early. 

ORIENTAL Poppies may be propagated now by lifting the 
roots, cutting them into pieces two inches long and 
planting each piece about two inches deep. New ii 
will show above the ground long before freez ns w er 
and the plants will be blooming in one or two years. 


obtained. 


se oeofeterfeofeotenteodeseseoogecteafeofesgeogeote teste ofeotengeogeteoteofeoteogenfenteoteateoteogengenfenteatengengengengecteateateatenteesteoteotesfestestendefecteafesfestesdecfeofeofeteats 


POT up Freesias for forcing as soon as the bulbs can be 


THE old canes should be cut from raspberries as soon as 
the fruiting season has passed. 


Sererteofesfesfe nfo rfeogeogorte ofoofeote fete sfeafe fe ogo oe ofe ake oh afe ae ae oe fe of of af ofe ahaa we oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ahs whe ae ae oe oe oe oe a ae ae ae ae 
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David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















—" si la ENGLISH Ivy cuttings made now will give good plants 
orist sete for the house. 
HOLLYHOCK seed should be sown as soon as ripe. We OR CHIDS aioe 
IT is ithportant to keep seed pods from forming on the varied sot 0B of Orchids in this 
Phlox plants. This applies also to the Sweet Williams, country. 
Carbone Poppies, Coreopsis and Foxgloves unless it is desired If interested send for special list 
=, to have them propagate themselves. No. 79. 
FLORIST MARTHA Washington Geraniums (Pelargoniums) are LAGER & HURRELL 
readily started from cuttings at this season, using either Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. top cuttings or root cuttings. 
N NEW strawberry beds may be made this month by using 
BOSTO potted plants. 
Opposire ArLincTon St. CHURCH LATE celery may be set out now and turnip seed may be ORCHIDS 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 sown. 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 





ROBERT WASHBURN BEAL 

185 Devonshire Street, Boston 
HAROLD Hitt BLOssOM 

10 Milk Street, Boston 
LAURENCE S. CALDWELL 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
ARTHUR ©. COMEY 

22 Abbot Building, Cambridge 
ROBERT NATHAN CRAM 

23 Joy Street, Boston 
Mary P. CUNNINGHAM 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
JaMrs F. DAWSON 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 


Boston Society of Landscape Architects 
Chapter of the 


American Society of Landscape Architects 


Landscape architecture is a fine art and is recognized as of equal im- 
portance with the fine arts of music, painting, sculpture and architecture. 


JOHN NOLEN 

Harvard Square, Cambridge 
FREDERICK LAw OLMSTED 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
CARL R. PARKER 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
BREMER W. PonpD 

18 Tremont Street, Boston 
JAMES S. PRAY 

50 Garden Street, Cambridge 
EDWIN M. PRELLWITZ 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
WILLIAM R. SEARS 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 


are offered in our Fall List. These are CHARLES W. ELIOT 2ND ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF Catalogue upon Application 
best planted in August. 9 Park Street, Boston 11 Beacon Street, Boston 16 South Market Street 
We also offer Native Plants, Ferns, PAUL R. Frost Faris B. SMITH 


Shrubs, ete., 
Dutch Bulbs and Phlox. 
are free. 


as well as Iris, Peonies, 
Our publications 
Send for copies now. 
Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 





Abbot Building, Cambridge 


PERCIVAL GALLAGHER 
Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 


HENRY V. HUBBARD 
Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 


HERBERT J. KELLAWAY 
12 West Street, Boston 


FREDERICK S. KINGSBURY 


99 Warren Street, Brookline 
SIBLEY C. SMITH 

107 Westminster Street, 

Providence, R. 1 

FLETCHER STEELE 

7 Water Street, Boston 
WAYNE E. STILES 

Stiles & Van Kleek, Boston 


BOSTON - - MASS. 








You can plant at any time 


our POT-GROWN 


; ! 120 Boylston Street, Boston BUTLER S. STURTEVANT 
= Come See Us! Guy H. Ler 7 Water Street, Boston PLANTS of 
> ‘Thousands of gorgeous blos- 91 Newbury Street, Boston LORING UNDERWOOD Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
soms, hundreds of rose vari- WARREN H. MANNING 45 Bromfield Street, Boston Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
eties, all brought together for W. H. Manning Offices, Inc., FRANK A. WAUGH Rare Roses 


Fy 4 30 vorites. 


Ry your delight in the Star Rose 

Garden. A new ‘ ‘finding list’’ 
helps you to quickly select 
newest novelties and old fa- 
You are always wel- 
nr come—come soon and often. 


On the main roads—Philadelphia to Balti- 
more, Harrisburg to Wilmington. 


Box 27 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 





| 
| 
| 


West Grove, Penna. 


Cambridge 
W. B. Marguis 
99 Warren Street, Brookline 
HALLAM L. Movivs 
91 Newbury Street, Boston 
S. P. Ngcus 
16 Arlington Street, Boston 





Mass. Agric. College, Amherst 
E. C. WHITING 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
BRADFORD WILLIAMS 

9 Park Street, Boston 
LEON HENRY ZACH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 


General correspondence should be directed to 
The Secretary, 185 Devonshire Street, Boston 











and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 
found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Cohasset, Mass. Flower Show 

HE Cohasset, Mass., Garden Club has won a widespread 

reputation for the originality and unique character of 

its flower exhibits. The exhibition, which was held this 
year July 7, 8 and 9, contained many unusual displays, some 
of them elaborate as well as attractive. The first prize was 
given to Mrs. B. Preston Clark and Mrs. Seymour for a wall 
fountain consisting of a tiny pool surrounded by Delphini- 
ums, Columbines and Lilies, forming a frame for a white 
plaster tiger’s head on a medallion of sky blue plaster. 

Mrs. J. Franklin McElwain and Mrs. Delano Wight won 
second prize for an English garden with a reproduction 
of a shingled side of a dwelling with a walk bordered with 
Pansy plants and a Rose vine across the door. 

Mrs. Car] T. Keller won third prize for an Italian shrine— 
the figure of the Madonna with votive candles and a brass 


bowl. 

One of the most interesting exhibits was a garden gate- 
way shown by Mrs. Charles Cutler and Mrs. Henry Cummer. 
This very attractive entrance had an iron gate in the arch- 
way, and was surrounded by tall flowering plants. 














Council for National Arboretum 

Following one of the provisions of the act of the last 
Congress establishing a national arboretum in Washington, 
Secretary Jardine has announced the membership of the 
advisory council, which is to plan and develop the arboretum. 

The members are Frederic A. Delano, Washington, D. C., 
member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, chairman; L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y., president of the 
Botanical Society of America; Henry 8. Graves, New 
Haven, Conn., dean of the School of Forestry, Yale Uni- 
versity; Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Mass., former president 
of the American Association of Nurserymen; John C. Mer- 
riam, president of the Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
Mrs. Frank B. Noyes, Washington, D. C., chairman of the 
District of Columbia committee of the Garden Club of Amer- 
ica; Frederick Law Olmsted, Brookline, Mass., former presi- 
dent of the American Society of Landseape Architects; Mrs. 
Harold I. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, secretary of the 
Garden Club of America; Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., 
director of the Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists and a former president of the American Rose 
Society. It is clearly the intent of this law, says Secretary 
Jardine, that the arboretum be devoted primarily to forestry 
and horticulture. The arboretum will also provide for cer- 





Photo by Gleason 


AN EFFECTIVE DISPLAY AT THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE COHASSET, MASS., GARDEN CLUB 
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tain kinds of education not afforded by parks and play- 
grounds. He has expressed the desire that the arboretum 
be developed with all the beauty that the situation permits. 





To Honor the Jonathan Apple 


The Jonathan apple is to be honored on August 12 at the 
place of its origin, Woodstock, N. Y., in the Hudson River 
Valley, by the erection of a suitable marker at the spot 
where the original tree stood. In connection with the dedi- 
cation of the marker, officials of the State Horticultural 
Society announce that that organization will hold its east- 
ern summer meeting at Woodstock and will take part in 
the dedication exercises. The summer meeting for the west- 
ern part of the State will be held at the Experiment Station 
at Geneva on August 10. Nestled at the foot of the Cats- 
kill Mountains and only ten miles from Kingston, Wood- 
stock has become nationally known as a center of art, and 
this year the annual art festival known as ‘‘The Maverick”’ 
is to be held on the same day as the Summer meeting. 





Japanese Beetle Bulletins 

The Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture at Harris- 
burg has available for free distribution bulletins which 
deseribe the Japanese beetle and give successful control 
measures. 

Bulletin No. 390 entitled ‘‘The Japanese Beetle in Penn- 
sylvania’’ describes in detail the life history of the insect, 
gives a list of the plants which are attacked by the beetle 
and earries in color an enlarged illustration of the adult. 

Bulletin No. 440 entitled ‘‘Control of Japanese Beetle 
Grubs’’ is a new bulletin which gives the latest methods for 
controlling the larvae of the beetle in lawns and golf greens. 
This publication also describes the methods now in use for 
treating nursery stock before shipment from the infested 
areas. 

A limited supply of Bulletin No. 406 entitled ‘‘Sprays for 
the Japanese Beetle,’’ published two years ago, is still avail- 
able. This bulletin gives directions and methods for spray- 
ing foliage of fruit trees and other plants to prevent beetle 
damage. 





Vegeta»le Growers’ Field Day 


August 3 is the date of the annual field day at the Market 
yarden Field Station, Cedar Hill, Waltham, Mass. On this 
date there will be opportunity for everybody interested in 
vegetable growing to inspect the work being done by the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College in behalf of the market 
gardening industry of the state. Everybody interested in 
gardening, commercial or otherwise, is invited. A special 
invitation is extended to members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

A complete assortment of gardening tools and machinery 
will be on display. Specialists will be available for personal 
consultation on plant diseases, insect pests, soil fertility, 
greenhouse management and other problems. Visitors who 
suspect that certain areas of their soil are souring bring 
samples to be tested. 

The Field Station lies to the northeast of Waltham Center, 
between Waverley and Waltham on Beaver Street. The hours 
are from ten to four. 


Flower Vandals Fined 


The farmers of Pennsylvania are taking advantage of the 
state law enacted in 1925, which protects flowers, ferns, 


shrubs, and trees on both sides of the road, and also the 
farmers’ crops in the field. People making a habit of stop- 
ping their ears and uprooting shrubs and plants or cutting 
them are liable to heavy fines and imprisonment, especially 
if signs are posted. 





Recently an arrest was made in Bucks County for the 
violation of this law. The offender was caught in the act 
of uprooting plants on posted private property and was 
arrested by a traffic officer. The justice of the peace fined 
him $50 and costs. 

Two men were also arrested in Montgomery County re- 
cently. They were caught digging up Rambler Roses. When 
arraigned before a magistrate, the men explained they 
thought the Roses were ‘‘wild.’’ 

The magistrate said this was no excuse and fined them 
$100 and costs. 





Essays on Trees and Wild Flowers 


The Horticultural Society of New York is sponsoring a 
competition for essays on ‘‘Trees’’ and ‘‘ Wild Flowers.’’ 
As camp is the place where the majority of boys and girls 
get their first definite idea of the value of trees and wild flow- 
ers, the directors of the society have decided to have this 
competition among the boys and girls who are learning the 
beauties of nature through camp life. The circular which 
describes the conditions of the contest reads as follows 


CONDITIONS GOVERNING ALL CLASSES 
OF 
COMPETITION ESSAYS 
ON 
“TREES” AND “WILD FLOWERS” 
Class A—“TREES” ..............4. For boys and girls 10-13 years 
First prize: Silver Cup. Second prize: Medal 
Class B—“WILD FLOWERS” ..... For boys and girls 10-13 years 
First prize: Silver Cup. Second prize: Medal 
Class C—“TREES” ............... For boys and girls 13-17 years 
First prize: Silver Cup. Second prize: Medal 
Class D—“WILD FLOWERS” ..... For boys and girls 13-17 years 
First prize: Silver Cup. Second prize: Medal 

Essays must be submitted on or before September 15, 1927, 
12 o’clock noon. z 

Essays must be addressed to: 

THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, INC. 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 

No competitor to submit more than one paper. 

Essay must have no name or symbol identifying the sender. 

A plain, sealed envelope containing name of author, age, home 
address and name of camp must be firmly attached to each essay. 
No name of any kind must appear on the sealed envelope. Dis- 
regard of this condition will absolutely disqualify sender. 

Each envelope and essay will be marked as received at this office 
for identification, and will be opened only after decision has been 
reached by the judges. 

If competitor desires unsuccessful manuscript returned, self- 
addressed stamped envelope must be enclosed in sealed envelope. 

Prize essays to become the property of The Horticultural Society 
of New York, for use or publication at their discretion. 

The prizes to be the property of the winner. 

A certificate of The Horticultural Society of New York, is to be 
awarded the camp of the winner. 


Further information about the contest may be obtained 
from the Horticultural Society of New York at the above ad- 
dress.. A special leaflet has been issued giving suggestions 
which will be of value to all competitors and a copy will be 
sent on request. 


Unusual Injuries to Maple Trees 


Many Maple trees are showing injury to foliage from 
‘‘sun seald.’’ This occurs to some extent each year, but is 
more prevalent this year because of the abnormally cool 
Spring which resulted in soft, delicate foliage. When such 
foliage is exposed to the hot sunlight, often for only a few 
hours, the evaporation of water becomes so great that the 
leaves are not able to recover from the wilting. This does 
not ordinarily endanger the life of the tree; the only loss 
being the disfigurement of the trees. Trees in pavements 
are most likely to suffer because of the limited water supply. 
No spray is of any value in controlling this sun injury. 
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SHRUBS WHICH BLOOM IN MIDSUMMER 


HEN compared with June, the months of July and 

August have comparatively few worth-while shrubs. 

Yet when one makes a list of the kinds which bloom in 
these months, the number is much greater than is usually 
supposed. Azalea viscosa and A. arborescens bring to a close a 
long procession of Azaleas, starting early in Spring. A. vis- 
cosa is particularly to be prized because of its fragrance. It 
grows naturally in swamp land, but can be made to flourish 
in any shrubby border which is not too dry and is free from 
limestone. The flowers, white with pinkish tints, are not par- 
ticularly showy. It is the fragrance that makes this plant of 
the greatest value. A. arborescens is almost as fragrant, and 
has more conspicuous flowers, white in color and two inches 
across. While a single plant of A. viscosa may be used here 
and there in the shrubbery, it is better to have a mass planting 
of A. arborescens, either in connection with other shrubs or 
naturalized under trees. 

Kolkwitzia amabilis is a recent introduction and not very 
widely distributed. It is a lovely plant when grown as a speci- 
men, and in its general appearance greatly resembles the 
Diervillas and Abelias, although producing a far greater 
number of flowers, which are pink and dainty. 

The Elderblow (Sambucus canadensis) is one of the most 
common of the July blooming shrubs, growing wild in many 
sections. It is coarse, but makes a very satisfactory plant when 
grown on the border of a pond or running stream. 

There are several Sorbarias which flower in July and are 
also strong, somewhat coarse shrubs. 8S. arborea is probably the 
handsomest. It makes a very large shrub, with attractive flow- 
ers. This is one of Ernest H. Wilson’s introductions from 
China. 

Most of the Buckeyes are real trees, but one of them, Aes- 
culus parviflora, is little more than a shrub and is one of the 
choice plants of July. It grows only about ten feet high, but 
spreads over a wide area and throws up great numbers of 
white, rosy-tipped flower heads which look like so many can- 











dles. This is not a good shrub for small gardens, but for 
estates, and especially in corners or along broad drives, it is 
very useful indeed. 

If one needs a shrub for a more intimate location, Hy- 
drangea arborescens is to be recommended. This is a low 
growing, refined plant which makes a nice, round topped 
specimen, with a profusion of white flower heads. It is a good 
shrub for base planting or near the entrance to a house. 

The Bladder Sennas (Colutea arborescens) usually produce 
a few scattering flowers in July which are attractive in con- 
trast with the curious, bladderlike fruits. This shrub is not so 
hardy in New England as might be wished, and is seen only 
oceas.onally, but is well worth growing. 

The low growing Spiraeas, particularly the different forms 
of S. bumalda and Billiardii, flower through much of July 
and August. S. bumalda Anthony Waterer is probably the 
best for use in the home garden. Although the plant is some- 
what weedy in appearance, the crimson flowers are attractive 
and combine well with other plant material. This, however, is 
not to be ranked as among the more refined shrubs. 

The Scotch Heathers begin to flower in July and carry on 
through most of August. Of course, this little shrub is not 
primarily a garden plant. It is at its best only when massed, 
and is handsomest when grown over a wide area on the side 
of a hill. There are few better illustrations of this fact than 
that to be found on the estate of Mrs. Bayard Thayer at Lan- 
easter, Mass., where Heather has been established for many 
years. 

The Clethras begin to flower late in July and are especially 
useful because they can be grown in shady places. They are 
prized also for the fragrance of their flowers, but unfortu- 
nately they are greatly subject to attacks of red spider. This 
pest can be combated with more or less success by spraying 
with Black Leaf 40. 

Usually the Buddleias also begin to flower before the end of 
July and continue to bloom for the rest of the season. This 





THE DWARF BUCKEYE WITH ITS SHOWY, OCANDLE-LIKE FLOWER SPIKES 
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introduced shrub has often proved a disappointment because 
of its tendency to die out in Winter. When planting it, a warm 
sunny location in well drained soil should be provided. Often- 
times plants which are killed back to the ground will be in 
flower by the end of July. Many garden makers make a prac- 
tice of cutting them back and hilling them up like Rose plants. 
Gardeners who are willing to take the trouble sometimes bend 
over the branches and cover them with a little soil or leaves 
when cold weather comes on. The plant makes lovely long 
racemes of lilac-colored flowers, which attract butterflies, a 
fact that has led some nurserymen to give this shrub the 
fanciful name of Butterfly bush. 

A little later the Abelia comes into bloom. This is a low 
growing shrub which has small but very pretty white flowers, 
tinged with pink. The plant is prized particularly for its 
glossy foliage, which is retained most of the season except in 
the far north. Unfortunately the Abelia is not very hardy and 
must be given a sheltered, protected place in the Winter. Fur- 
ther south it is a plant to be used freely. 


THE BLUE-EYED AFRICAN 
DAISY 


Garden makers who make a point of growing flowers to 
cut should not overlook the Blue-eyed African Daisy, 
(Arctotis grandis). The flowers are Daisy-like in appear- 
ance, and might, indeed, be taken for Shasta Daisies, ex- 
cept for the fact that the center is blue. It is the contrast 
between the white flowers and the blue cushion in the 
center which makes this Arctotis so attractive. The flowers 
in the garden close at night, and then the fact is revealed 
that the under part of the petals is lilac in color. The foli- 
age is silver gray. The flowers are fully as large as those 
of the Shasta Daisy, and keep well when cut, but the plants 
have a somewhat sprawling habit, and may need staking, 
unless given plenty of room in the border, or planted on 
the side of a banking. 

The Arectotis is easily grown from seeds, which may be 
started in the house or out of doors when danger of frost 
has passed. The seedlings do not object to being transplanted 

and when in their permanent location 
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THE NEW LILAC S. PRESTONIAE 


STARTING THE ENGLISH 
DAISY FROM SEEDS 


Improved varieties of the English Daisy, (Bellis perennis) 
have revived the popularity of this dainty flower, which 
blooms in late May and June, and often throughout July. 
It is really a perennial but gives best results when treated 
as a biennial, The seed can be sown now either in an open 
seed bed or in a cold frame. Where the exposure is not too 
great the plants may be left in their beds throughout the 
winter if given a light covering, but it is better to winter 
them in a cold frame, giving them an abundance of air 
except on the coldest days of winter. 

In Spring the plants may be transferred to their per- 
manent locations. It will be seen that they are handled much 
the same way as Pansies. The plants are very dwarf and 
have such a neat habit that they form excellent material 
for edging Pansy beds in the Spring. They also look well 
when grown in window boxes, and are sometimes used as 
a ground cover in the beds of late Tulips. Many garden 
makers are also finding them of value in rock gardens 
especially in the first season before the Alpine plants have 
become well established. 





should receive the sunlight most of the 
day. An open hot exposure is preferred. 
It is recommended that garden workers 
place this delightful annual on their list 
for next season. 


A NEW HYBRID LILAC 


Writing in Horticulture, December 
15, 1926, Miss Isabella Preston tells of a 
Lilae cross between the old Syringa vil- 
losa and the comparatively new S. re- 
flexa. A picture of the hybrid accom- 
panies her note. On June 20 last I paid 
a visit to the Central Experimental 
Farm at Ottawa and saw this hybrid 
Lilac in all its beauty. Many bushes were 
laden with blossoms and I noticed quite 
a little variation in the shape, size and 
appearance of the flower clusters. Some 
of the bushes had a comparatively nar- 
row, paniculate inflorescense but in the 
majority widely branched trusses of 
large size terminated each shoot. The 
color of the flowers varies from pale 
pink to deep rosy lilac and some of the 
shades are particularly pleasing. 

For this hybrid I propose the name of S. Prestoniae in 
honor of its originator, Miss Isabella Preston, specialist in 
ornamental gardening, Horticulture Division, Dominion of 
Canada, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. The cross was 
made in 1920, S. villosa being the mother parent. A few of the 
resultant seedlings first flowered in 1923. Being very hardy, 
late flowering and abundantly floriferous the new S. Pres- 
toniae and its forms are assured of a welcome place in gar- 
dens. 





—Susan Delano McKelvey. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


PLANTS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING 


A number of garden flowers such as Salvias, Celosias, Pinks, 
Petunias, Verbenas, Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum and Nastur- 
tiums will make excellent house plants, at least in the early 
part of the Winter, if seed is sown now. The seed will germi- 
nate quickly if the ground is kept moist, and the plants will 
come into bloom just about the time of the first frosts. Some- 
times it is possible to take up young plants from self sown 
seeds, but it is better to start seeds in a special bed. 
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SOWING THE SEEDS OF NEXT 
SUMMER’S PANSIES 


ANSY seed to produce plants for next Spring should be 

sown at once. Pansies are not at all difficult to grow if 

water can be supplied, but it is very important to buy 
only the best seed, regardless of the price. It is not necessary 
to have a cold frame or a hot bed, but it is wise to choose a 
somewhat sheltered spot and the ground should be thoroughly 
forked over and then raked to make it fine on the surface. 
If the soil is heavy, it will be well to add a little leaf mould 
or humus. Then shallow furrows should be made, eight to 
twelve inches apart, and the seed sown thinly. Finely pulver- 
ized soil should be used to make a very light covering over the 
seeds, after which burlap or old gunny sacks should be 
spread over the bed and water applied. 

The use of burlap is very important because it prevents 
washing out or disturbing the seeds. If not put on with too 
much force, the water will gradually soak through the cloth 
and become distributed over the bed. Water must be given 
daily and in very hot weather several times a day until the 
seedlings come up. As soon as they appear the burlap should 
be removed and some thinning must be done if the plants are 
very thick. 

When the seedlings are well grown, they should be removed 
to another bed about three feet wide and preferably raised a 
little so as to shed water in Winter. It is a good plan to dig 
old manure or pulverized sheep manure into this bed when 
it is being prepared. Then rows may be marked off, four to 
six inches apart, and the plants set in position. The work is 
done quickly by using a straight edged board which has been 
notched to indicate the distance the plants are to stand. 

A dibble or trowel is required for moving the young plants 
without undue disturbance of the roots, and there should be a 
hole deep enough so that the roots will not be doubled upon 
themselves when set in the ground. At the same time care must 
be taken not to plant them too deeply. The rule is to have the 
lower leaves just above the level of the soil but with the roots 
fully covered. The soil around the seedlings should be well 
firmed and water then applied to settle the soil and keep the 
plants from drying out. 

When moving Pansy plants it is important to cover them 
with damp cloth or else to do the work on a quiet, dull day. 
When Winter comes and the ground freezes, the beds should 
be covered with straw or leaves to prevent the plants from 
being heaved out by the alternate freezing and thawing. 

If a cold frame is at hand, it may well be used for a few 
dozen plants, because with this protection flowers will be 
obtained much earlier than in the open ground. Plants may 
also be taken from a cold frame and made to flower in pots 
indoors. When using a frame, however, the sash should not be 
put on until cold weather comes and plenty of air must be 
given except in very severe weather. Moreover, it is important 
to have the surface of the soil only five or six inches from the 
glass in front and nine or ten at the back of the frame; other- 
wise the plants will be weak and spindling. 

In order to have a long session of Pansies, it is well to make 
another sowing under glass in the Spring. The plants obtained 
in this way will bloom freely until frost. For that matter, 
though, most Pansies can be made to give a Fall crop if the 
old flowering stalks are cut off now so as to promote the for- 
mation of strong new growth. This plan will almost always 
give particularly good flowers late in the season if the plants 
ean also be kept well watered. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINIANA 


Mertensia virginiana, often called the Virginia Cowslip, can 
be moved advantageously in August, because at this season the 
roots are practically dormant, this being one of the perennials 
which die down after flowering. Plants in the garden may be 


separated now and new roots from the nurserymen set out. 
It is not wise, however, to move established plants unless really 
necessary, because the Mertensia does not like to be disturbed. 

In recent years there has been a growing appreciation of the 
Mertensia, which is now recognized as one of the most de- 
lightful flowers in early Spring gardens. It can be used nicely 
in combination with Tulips, and it will flower freely in shady 
places, even under trees. It likes a rich soil, however, and good 
drainage. Sometimes there are situations in a rock garden 
where plants may be used to advantage. There is another spe- 
cies, Mertensia sibirica, which does not die down and is equally 
attractive, but it is hard to obtain. 


TREATMENT OF EREMURUS 


It is interesting to find that nurserymen are again gradu- 
ally stocking the Eremurus, which has been very scarce in 
recent years. This remarkable perennial, which is sometimes 
called the Foxtail Lily and sometimes the Giant Asphodel, 
is not particularly easy to handle because of the early date 
at which it produces its flower spikes, which are very likely 
to be injured by late frosts. Such injury may be forestalled 
by protecting the spikes with loose paper bags. There are 
no other early tall Spring perennials, for which reason the 
Eremurus always makes a conspicuous display in a garden. 
The spikes shoot up with amazing rapidity and produce a 
very stately effect. 

After flowering, the plants die down and disappear, for 
which reason care must be taken not to dig into the crowns. 
Gladioli or any shallow annuals may be used to fill the space 
for the rest of the season. August is perhaps the best time 
to divide Eremuri or to set out new plants, because at this 
season the roots are practically dormant. When cold weather 
comes, it will be necessary to protect the crowns in some 
way, perhaps by inverting boxes over them and filling them 
with earth or peat moss. It is desirable when possible to let 
the plants remain undisturbed in one position for many 
years, for they resent being moved about. When well estab- 
lished they become hardier and will gradually spread. 





THE STATELY EREMURUS 
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LITERATURE OF THE 
GLADIOLUS 


HE culture of the Gladiolus has so far passed the experi- 

mental stage that it may be both helpful and interesting 

to survey the books now available, to see where the field 
is well covered and by whom, and where the gaps still remain. 
This short bibliography does not include elaborate botanical 
studies, magazine articles, nor chapters in general books. Yet 
even with these limitations both the quantity and the quality 
of available literature is better than for some other garden 
flowers. 


Botany—History 

Beal, Alvin C. Gladiolus studies I—The botany, history, and evolu- 
tion of the Gladiolus. 1916 (Cornell extension bulletin 9). 

Beal, Alvin C. The Gladiolus and its culture. 1927. 
ch. 2. The genus Gladiolus—its types and species. 

Crawford, Matthew, and Van Fleet, W. The Gladiolus. 1911. 
appendix 1, 4. Garden history of the Gladiolus; Gladiolus 
species, by Dr. W. Van Fleet. 

Lemoine, Emile. Les Glaieuls hybrides rustiques. 1890. 


Macself, A. J. Gladioli. 1925. 
ch. 1, 2. The Gladiolus of the past; Modern developments of 
the Gladiolus. 

McLean, Forman T., and others. The Gladiolus book. 1927. 


ch. 1, 2. History; Varieties and their producers. 


Vondel, J. L. The glorious Gladiolus. 1923. 
pt. 1. History and development. 


Nomenclature—Variety descriptions 


Brown, Clark W. Gladiolus nomenclature. 1923. 
Hottes, Alfred C. Gladiolus studies I1I—Varieties of the garden 
Gladiolus. 1916. (Cornell extension bulletin 11) 


Culture—Hypbridization 


Beal, Alvin C. The Gladiolus and its culture. 1927. 


Crawford, Matthew and Van Fleet, W. The Gladiolus. 1911. 
Hottes, Alfred C. Gladiolus studies [I—Culture and hybridization 


of the Gladiolus. 1916. (Cornell extension bulletin 10) 
Maeself, A. J. Gladioli. 1925. 
MeLean, Forman T., and others. The Gladiolus book. 1927. 
Vondel, J. L. The glorious Gladiolus. 1923. 


Classification and Rating 
Beal, Alvin C. The Gladiolus and its eulture. 1927. 
ch. 14. Gladiolus exhibitions. 


MeLean, F. T., and others. The Gladiolus book. 1927. 
ch. 11. Classification and rating. 


Exhibiting—Decorative Uses 
Beal, Alvin C. The Gladiolus and its eulture. 1927. 
ch. 14. Gladiolus exhibitions. 
Maeself, A. J. Gladioli. 1925. 
ch. 5-7. Gladioli for exhibitions; Cutting, packing and staging 
Gladioli; Adaptability of cut Gladiolus flowers. 
Vondel, J. L. The glorious Gladiolus. 1923. 
pt. 2, ch. 5, 11. Cutting glorious “Glads”; Societies and ex- 
hibiting. 
All of the books mentioned are to be found in the Library 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


GROWING DAFFODILS 
IN AMERICA 


NE of the significant developments of the recent federal 
embargo against the importation from Holland and 
France of Narcissus bulbs has been the wholesale trans- 

plantation of the bulbs into the United States by some of the 
larger growers of Holland. While a great many American 
growers have gone into the business in an effort to help supply 
the American trade, most of the large plantings in this coun- 
try are owned by the same Holland growers who in former 
years have supplied the American market with bulbs grown 
by them in Holland. 

Van Waveren & Sons of Heligom, Holland are this season 
offering to the American trade American-grown bulbs pro- 
duced by them in their plantings in Virginia. Seger Brothers, 
another Holland firm, have for two years been growing Nar- 
cissus extensively near Seattle, Wash. The General Bulb Com- 
pany, another firm of Holland origin, has extensive plantings 
near Benton Harbor, Mich., where it has been operating for 
several years and another large Holland firm is financing an 
extensive Narcissus planting in Texas. Van Zonnenfeld Bros. 
& Philippo of Sassenheim, Holland, planted last year some 
three million Narcissus bulbs near Chehalis, Wash. and Van 
Zanten Brothers another Holland firm, have a thirty-five-acre 
planting near Linden in the same state. 

It will be no small problem for these and other growers to 
supply American grown Narcissus bulbs in the quantity that 
were imported from Holland during the recent years preced- 
ing the embargo. Importation statistics indicate that the nor- 
mal demand in this country for Narcissus bulbs is upwards of 
a hundred million bulbs a year. With the limited stocks now 
available in this country there will probably not be more than 
one-fifth of that number offered on the market this season. 

While the Holland growers brought their old country expe- 
rience with them to this country they have, in most instances 
at least, found it advisable to modify their cultural practices 
to meet labor and industrial conditions in this country. For 
instance, the general practice in the European countries was 
to plant Narcissus in what we know in this country as ‘‘ Dutch 
beds.’’ These beds, three feet wide and running the length of 
the field, were excavated to a depth of six inches, the bulbs 
being placed in the bottom of the bed and then covered with 
soil from the next adjoining bed as it was excavated. This 
method had the advantage of more efficiently utilizing the 
land and the artificial fertilizers applied to the crop but 
suffered the disadvantage of involving a great deal of hand 
labor. 

This bed system has now been pretty well abandoned in this 
country in favor of the American or row system. Under the 
row system practically all cultivation is by horse or power 
machinery. The rows, placed from 18 to 36 inches apart and 
running the length of the field, are furrowed with a cultivator. 
The bulbs are placed by hand, but all or nearly all subsequent 
cultivation is by horse cultivator or garden tractor. While 
requiring approximately twice as much land as the bed system, 
this method has the advantage of greatly saving the hand labor 
involved. 

Even further improvements in growing methods are being 
introduced in some of the plantings, notably that of Von 
Zonnenfeld Brothers, where all planting last season was done 
by a power planter drawn by a small tractor. This firm is now 
working on the development of a power digger, which it ex- 
pects to perfect in time for use this season. These mechanical 
improvements will reduce by perhaps one-half the labor cost 
of Narcissus growing. 

Some conception of the problem of supplying the American 
market with 100,000,000 Narcissus bulbs a year may be con- 
veyed by the fact that under this row system from 40,000 to 
60,000 bulbs are grown to the acre, and the crop can be turned 
off only every other year. This means that in the production 
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of 100,000,000 bulbs a year there must be 
turned off 2,000 acres of bulbs each year 
with 2,000 acres more in crop to be turned 
off the following year. This gives a crop 
from 4,000 acres, but even this is not the 
extent of the area required to be cultivated. 
Under American practices Narcissus can- 
not advisably be replanted on the same 
ground from which bulbs have immediately 
been dug. This involves transferring them 
to new fields each season. Owing to the high 
state of fertility required in the soil it has 
been found advisable to cover crop the 
ground from one to three years in advance 
of planting, so in addition to the area actu- 
ally in crop at any given time it will even- 
tually be found necessary to have two or 
three times as much ground at all times in 
a condition of advance preparation. 

Owing to the limited stocks of Narcissus 
bulbs as yet growing in the United States 
it will probably be four or five years before 
the home growers are able to supply the 
normal demand for them in this country, 
and perhaps several years longer before 
they overtake the rapidly increasing de- 
mand stimulated by the period of scarcity 
and the growing appreciation of the su- 
perior quality of bulbs which are being 
turned out by American growers under the 
very strict quarantine supervisions now im- 
posed on the growers by the federal horti- 
eultural board. 





Joe Smith. 
Olympia, Wash. 


ALSTROEMERIA AURANTIACA 


Much to my surprise and delight I find that this tuberous 
plant from Chile is an old inhabitant of the border here at the 
Lowthorpe school and is proving most effective at this off 
season for the perennial garden. From an attempt to trans- 
plant part of it last year I found that it was very deeply 


rooted and apparently happy in (and its roots probably be- 
low) a tangle of Phlox and Tiger Lilies. Perhaps both these 
help to keep it from winter killing. 

Slender stalks with slender grayish green, rather fleshy 
looking leaves rise to a height of almost three feet and carry 
two to six rather lily-like blooms. The color is a tawny orange, 
lined a bit with brown and green, and it has the lustrous 
texture that we associate with a Salpiglossis. It is really lovely 
and yet just sufficiently strange so that I question just how 
to use it to advantage. Just at present I contemplate a nearby 
drift of Flax with perhaps a clump or two of Lavandula com- 
pacta nana, as both have a softness of foliage and texture that 
should prove harmonious. 

This Lavender seems perfectly hardy here at Groton and is 
a worthwhile (though smaller) substitute for the true Laven- 
der which lives through our winters but rarely. The little run- 
ning Calamintha might also fit in as an edging plant to this 
combination. It is far from striking but not without interest. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Lowthorpe School. 
Groton, Mass. 








THE METHOD WHICH IS PRACTICED IN HOLLAND 


THE MARIPOSA TULIP 


Memory drifts back many years to a drive through beauti- 
ful Yosemite Valley —the valley of sheer rocks and high 
falling waters. Again I see the scarlet snow plant under giant 
trees and the lovely Mariposa Tulips. This bulbous plant is 
also called the Butterfly Tulip on account of the exquisite pen- 
cilling on the base of the three petals of its cup-shaped flower 
like the veining of a butterfly’s wing. 

We have experimented with it at Hillcrest Gardens and 
grow it on a small, well drained rockery where the exposure is 
somewhat shaded. We do not grow it for sale at Hillerest 
Gardens and secured our bulbs from Carl Purdy in Ukiah, 
California. The stems are long and wiry being ten or more 
inches in length over extenuated with us I think from being in 
the shade. 


The leaves are narrow and inconspicuous. It comes in 


various colors. Most of ours have been white with markings of 
mahogany red. It has a flaring cup which is larger than a 
silver dollar. 

In the position we grow it, covered with leaves in winter, 


we have found it hardy. It is such a lovely, dainty little flower 
that it is worth experimenting with. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 
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\ ‘ THEN Ernest H. Wilson lay in a Chinese hut with a 
badly broken leg some twenty years ago, he did not 
dream that the Lilies, in the quest of which he had 
suffered this misfortune, would ever be blooming with the 
greatest luxuriance under the living-room windows of his own 
home. Yet this very event came to pass this season. The Lily 
was, of course, the glorious Lilium regale of Western China, 
which Mr. Wilson first saw spread out at his feet like a carpet 
as he looked down from the precipitous sides of a lonely 
mountain. 

One might have forgiven him if he had returned to America 
without this Lily, after a year’s fight to save his leg, following 
the landslide, which bore him to the earth and placed him in 
the hands of rough coolies for many torturing days. The pic- 
ture of these Lilies remained in his mind through all this time, 
however, and when he was able to move about he went back 
and obtained a supply of the bulbs for American gardens, 
where the Regal Lily has come to take its place as the closest 
rival of Lilium auratum, the Golden Banded Lily of Japan, 
filling the air with its fragrance. 

Last season Mr. Wilson, who is now Keeper of the Arnold 
Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, Mass., obtained a few dozen 
bulbs and planted them in a somewhat sheltered position at 
the base of his house. As though realizing that they owed it 
to themselves to do their best for the man who had discovered 
them, they threw up spikes of marvelous size and crowned them 
with such a wealth of bloom as is seldom seen in any garden. 
One bulb, the most prolific in the lot, produced no less than 
42 blooms. Moreover, the flowers appeared several days before 
they were reported in any other garden. 

It is not to be wondered at that the face of the famous plant 
hunter beamed with pride and satisfaction as he gazed upon 
these children of his adventure in distant lands across the 
seas,—an adventure which almost cost him his leg, if not his 
life, and which is responsible for the slight limp which still 
remains. 


It is almost as difficult to find a satisfactory label for flowers 
at an exhibition as in the garden itself. Labels on the tables 
are always being displaced, sometimes to the great annoyance 
of the judges. For that reason it is worth while mentioning a 
simple method of labeling Roses which was worked out by 
Frank D. Reed, son of President Reed of the Auburn (N. Y.) 
Seminary, at a recent exhibition conducted by the Auburn 
Rose Society. Mr. Reed’s collection was labeled with long, 
narrow cards. A small round hole was punched in one end of 
each ecard and a slit cut from the edge of the ecard to the hole. 
The tags were then slipped over the stems of the flowers and 
remained in place, no matter how many times they were 
changed from one vase to another. 

It is also a matter of interest that at this show, which was 
the tenth consecutive exhibition, no prizes were awarded and 
this fact did not interfere with the success of the show, as over 
a thousand blooms were shown, with 29 exhibitors. The show 
was free to the public, but the flowers were sold for a small 
sum to meet the expenses. This is another suggestion which 
may be of value to garden clubs in small towns. It would not 
be practical at a show held for several days, but is perfectly 
feasible when, as was the case at Auburn, it was open for 
only one day. 


In the good old days before the coming of automobiles there 
was little difficulty in obtaining a plentiful supply of natural 
manures. This situation has been entirely changed, as every 
garden maker knows. Commercial fertilizers are satisfactory 


for a few years, but gradually lose their value unless bolstered 
with some form of humus. Humus is merely decayed vegetable 
matter, but it is of the greatest importance because it teems 
with microscopic plant life—soil bacteria. These bacteria play 
a very essential part in making plant food available. Humus is 
of importance also because it acts as a sort of natural sponge, 
taking up excess water during rains and giving it out slowly 
as required for the growth of the plants. 

Many of us who were amateur garden makers years ago 
made a practice of arranging with local street sweepers to 
add the fruits of their labors to our gardens. This plan is no 
longer feasible, for the sweepings contain too much motor oil 
to be used safely in the garden. 

I have found it quite possible to obtain a certain amount of 
humus by planting rye and other quick growing crops, to be 
plowed under, but this plan involves more or less labor and 
cuts down the gardening season. It is for this reason that the 
commercial forms of humus, which are now being offered to 
garden makers, are finding favor. This humus, if of good 
quality, is a natural vegetable mould, free from seeds and 
disagreeable odors. It is obtained by first stripping off the 
hummocks of the beds where it has been accumulating for a 
thousand years or more, so that the natural soil can be 
reached. Vegetables are then grown for two or three years to 
aerate the humus, after which it is dug out, refined and packed 
in bags ready for shipment. 

I have been much interested in this development of humus, 
because it helps to meet the situation which has become acute 
in many gardens where commercial fertilizers have been relied 
upon for several years and no effort made to return vegetable 
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material to the ground. I have found humus of particular 
value for soils which dry out quickly. When dug into the 
earth it helps to retain moisture and gives a pleasant feeding 
ground for all sorts of garden shrubs and perennial plants. 





Moles evidently are very numerous this season, and are 
doing much damage in lawns and gardens. I have repeatedly 
heard complaints about them, with the comment that no one 
has been able to offer a satisfactory remedy. Mole traps are 
only partially effective, and most of the suggested poisons do 
not seem to check the nuisance. I have recently heard of an- 
other plan, and one which may be worth trying. It calls for 
the use of a little carbide of calcium, the material used in 
bicycle lamps. If a few lumps of this material are placed in a 
run, a gas is created which is said to be very deadly to the 
moles. I think there is also a proprietary remedy on the market 
which is made of the same substance, and probably will give 
the same results. 





There may be no royal road to success in garden making, 
but the mulching system smooths out many of the rough 
places. Mulching simply means applying a covering which 
will keep the earth cool and moist. You make a dust mulch 
when you cultivate the top soil, but it is easier to apply straw, 
grass or peat moss. During the summer it is often possible to 
gather enough lawn clippings to mulch strawberries, rasp- 
berries, roses, and other plants. The plan of covering the 
potato patch with straw several inches deep has been found a 
complete success. There are many ways in which the mulching 
plan can be utilized, once the garden maker gets the right 
idea. It gives better crops and it saves a lot of time. 

I recently saw a hedge of Anthemis which must have been 
40 feet long and it was very effective. The Anthemis in gen- 
eral appearance is plain and simple but makes an attractive 
picture in the mass. Moreover it is in bloom from June until 
nearly frost. It is the simplicity of these hardy Marguerites 
which appeals to us; graceful fiowers of golden and canary 
yellow, or of creamy white, borne on long wiry stems attract 
our attention by their abundance. The aromatic scent of 
the finely-cut foliage represents another characteristic fea- 
ture of the bushy erect-growing types of this hardy perennial. 

The long flowering period of the species Anthemis tine- 
toria, as well as its fine leaved form A. Kelwayi recommends 
it. They may well be employed rather freely in mixed bor- 
ders. Equally satisfactory effects can be obtained by using 
the light sulphur-yellow variety A. tinetoria pallida. 

All these Marguerites prefer a high sunny location, thriv- 
ing best in a rather sandy but well enriched soil. They re- 
quire the customary covering during Winter. Plants may be 
raised from seed, or propagated by cuttings, or divisions. 


PROTECTING MELONS 


It pays in the home garden to place short pieces of board 
under both the muskmelons and the watermelons, or else 
to stand them on end. When this is done the fruit will ripen 
much more uniformly, and there will be less danger of early 
decay, while wireworms will not have an opportunity to eat 
into the skin. Moreover, the fruit will look much better when 
cut for the table. 
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LABEL YOUR ROSES, DAHLIAS 
and other named plantings 
SIMPLEX WEATHERPROOF LABELS 


are permanent, neat and 

‘onvenient. Made of Oel- gine) 
luloid. Writing protected by 

tansparent Mica cover. Size No. 2. = 
ks imches, 50 cents dozen, $2.50 per 100, 
peluding Copper wires for attaching. 
ostpaid in U. 8. A. 

Manufactured by 
STEWART CO., 222 Broadway, New York 


ee 


NARCISSUS. BULBS 


for Naturalizing 


white Poets Narcissus 
Postpaid, $5.00 per Hundred 
(Single planting size) 
Mrs. Chas. Hevenor 
Pinecrest Gardens 








Mixture of single white and double 


Wapping, Conn. 
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ASS Gardens 


As We know 
“Them 


Or some of the helpful interesting 
things we have found out about 
greenhouses, conservatories, and 
sunshine rooms, after four genera- 
tions or so of designing and build- 
ing them. 


That you have just read 
above is from the title page 
of that new book of ours 
just printed by Scribners, 
called ‘““Glass Gardens As 
We Know Them.” Send 


for one. 


4) . 
UF bee es 
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The complete materials for this 
conservatory costs so little as 
$660. Wonder why you haven't 
had one long ago? 

It’s told all about in that book 
you are sending for. 


Jord «. Burnham. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Lil. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Caleage 
New York 380 E. 42nd 8t. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 

Boston Cleveland Denver 
Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 
Kansas City St. Louis Montreal, Can. Greensboro 
Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Oarrie Ave. 124 Stanley St. N. Carolina 
Toronto Buffalo St. Catharines 


Ontario, Can. 


Harbor Comm. Bldg. Jackson Bldg. 














we 


FOR FOUR. GENERATIONS 
BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
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LARGE TRANSPLANTS at LOW PRICES 


ARLY Fall and up to the end of September is a well recog- 
3 nized and safe time to plant young evergreens—especially 

larger transplants for more rapid results, for instance:— 
(All prices per thousand) 


Norway Spruce 
10” to 16”, once trans., $50.00 


White Spruce 
7” to 14”, twice trans., $78.00 


Douglas Fir (Blue strain) 
12” to 15”, twice trans., $290.00 


Scotch Pine White Pine (New Eng. only) 
12” to 18”, once trans., $35.00 10” to 18”, once trans., $30.00 


Our Complete List of Seedlings and Transplants is ready. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Fifty Church Street New York City 





Austrian Pine 
10” to 12”, twice trans., $225.00 


Red Pine (Resinosa) 
5” to 8”, once trans., $35.00 


Red Pine (Densiflora) 
18” to 24”, once trans., $80.00 


TES SERRE RBSBRESERESOERERBEREERREBRSEEBERERSESOSBOBRBaBBEES 
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IRIS 


The economical way to buy Iris 
is in quantity 
In lots of ten of a variety and 
up we can make attractive prices 


Make up a list and let us quote you 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 
AMESBURY, MASS. 











ASK TO BE SHOWN 


When my July advertisement appeared in “Horticulture” a man 
came to see what kind of stock we sell; said that he had been told 
by a competitor that at the prices quoted he would get very small 
rhizomes which would most likely prove untrue to name. He was 
shown some ready to ship, and said they were the largest he had 
ever seen, and ordered 200 mixed together with about $30.00 worth 
of named varieties. When he received them he must have been 
satisfied because like Oliver Twist he came back for MORE. 
May we show YOU? 


GEO. N. SMITH 167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











INDESTRUCTO METAL 











PLANT LABELS 











For plants in greenhouses, gardens or pots. 
Label is copper or zinc; lasts for years. Writing 4 y 
always plain. Hangs from looped stake of cop- ~ 
pered wire, which is stuck in soil. Two styles; SC, p? 
packed 100 in box with writing stylus. No. 51, 
stake 8 in. tall, $1.75 per box. No. 52, stake 
10 in, tall, $2.00 per box. Postpaid. Other 
wired metal labels also supplied for attaching 
directly to plants and trees. 
Hung on Looped Send 2c stamp for samples. 






Metal Stakes 
8 to 10 in. High 
for Sticking into 
Pots or 
Ground 


Folder Free. Sold by many 

seedsmen and nurserymen. 

BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 















|STARTING A STRAWBERP Y 
BED IN AUGUST 


ITHOUT question early Spring is t: e best time for 

setting out strawberry plants. On the other hand, 

strawberry plants set out in August will give a crop 
of fruit quicker than plants which go intc the ground the 
following Spring. If, therefore, garden makers neglected to 
make a new bed in May, they can do the work this month. 

If plants can be lifted and set out immediately, that is the 
ideal plan. There may be an old bed of a satisfactory variety 
in the garden, in which event young plants which have taken 
root during the Summer from runners may be used to advan- 
tage.’ If, however, it is desired to start a bed where straw- 
berries have not been grown before, or to use new varieties, 
it will be necessary to buy plants. This plan is perfectly 
feasible, even when the plants come from a distant point, 
because most of the growers now pot up plants which suffer 
but little from shipping. When these potted plants are re- 
ceived, they should be planted at once, if possible. But in any 
event, they must be kept moist and shaded until they can be 
placed in their permanent location. If the day is cloudy, they 
can be set out any time, but otherwise it is best to wait until 
evening. The balls of earth on the roots may well be dipped in 
water before being set in the ground. 

Strawberries should always be planted in soil which has 
been cultivated for a year or two. If planted in sod ground, 
there is almost certain to be much loss from white grubs, which 
are the larvae of the June bug. The soil should be well drained 
and reasonably rich. Well rotted stable manure is useful, but 
not necessary. Fresh manure must be avoided. Without ma- 
nure, it is a good plan to dig in commercial humus or leaf 
mould, especially if the land is very heavy or very light. Then 
feeding may be done with a balanced commercial fertilizer. 

In the home garden it is well to have the rows about two 
and a half feet apart, the plants being set a foot apart in the 
rows. The plants should then be allowed to root a few runners 
in the rows so as to fill up all the space. The majority of run- 
ners should be removed because this plan causes the individual 
plants to become more bushy and more productive. A few 
varieties are best grown in hills. This is particularly true of 
the Marshall berry. 

It is important to set the plants with the crowns just level 
with the ground and an abundance of water should be pro- 
vided after the bed has been made. 

What to use for varieties must depend somewhat upon one’s 
location, as it is a peculiarity of many varieties that they will 
flourish in one part of the country and not in another. The 
one kind which can be recommended for general planting is 
the new variety Howard, formerly known as Howard 17. This 
variety is apparently identical with Premier, the name by 
which it is known in some parts of the country and listed in 
some catalogues. Howard or Premier is a remarkable straw- 
berry, and has to a large extent supplanted other kinds for 
commercial purposes. At the same time it is an excellent home 
garden berry and one of the easiest to handle. It is early, how- 
ever, and garden makers are likely to want other varieties to 
prolong the season. 

Joe, also called Joe Johnson, is an excellent late midsummer 
variety, thriving under many different conditions. William 
Belt is an old time but very useful late kind, having fruit of 
particularly high quality. It is too soft for shipping, but 
admirable for the home garden where artificial watering is 
possible. It suffers badly from drought. Parsons is being used 
largely for canning, although Howard is also good for this 
purpose. 

Garden makers who like berries in the Autumn are advised 
to plant Progressive, which will give a crop in June and an- 
other a month before the coming of frost. As a rule the Fall- 
bearing varieties are smaller than the Spring kinds, but an ex- 





ception is found in the new Mastodon, which is very large. 
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FLOWERS WHICH ATTRACT 
HUMMING-BIRDS 


HE flowers“of any section, which are likely to attract 

humming-birds, are proportionately large in number and 

of widely Varying character. Naturally if these smallest 
and rarest members of the bird world do not find the kind and 
amount of food they require, they move to a more satisfactory 
section. Of the 400 or more species of humming-birds, native 
only to the Americas, only a score have ever ventured north 
of the southern boundary of the United States, and only one 
of their kind is found east of the Plains and north of Florida. 
This is Trochilus colubris, the male of which is the ruby- 
throated humming-bird. 

This hardy adventurer, as though to shame his timid stay- 
at-home cousins, makes his summer home anywhere from Flor- 
ida to Upper Canada. He winters in Central America. Ob- 
viously, this interesting forager must live off the country, 
wherever he is, and be content with such bill-of-fare as is at 
hand. Fortunately nature has provided him with a long, 
needlelike bill that enables him to penetrate the throat of al- 
most every flower and get whatever nectar it may possess. 
Also, he is by no means a vegetarian but is supposed to enjoy 
_ a sort of fifty-fifty, balanced ration of animal and vegetable 
foods. We could enjoy a closer association with, and knowl- 
edge of, this bird which Audubon ealls ‘‘a glittering fragment 
of the rainbow,’’ and Buffon deems ‘‘of all animated beings 

. the most elegant in form and brilliant in color,’’ if its 
sources of food supply were more within our command and we 
could lure it as readily to vantage points of observation as we 
call other birds with offerings of suet and sunflower seeds. 

The popular and more poetic supposition that humming- 
birds feed entirely on the nectar of flowers is not founded on 
fact. Whether insects or honey preponderate in the humming- 
birds’ menu doubtless depends largely on the available sources 
of supply. Some observers report that the young are fed, from 
the hour they are hatched, on a diet consisting of minute 
spiders, beetles, beas, ants, and all sorts of tiny creatures. 
Some contend that the humming-birds frequent the flowers 
largely for the purpose of securing small insects found there 
and not for the honey. The sober consensus of opinion is that 
both nectar and insect matter constitute the humming-bird’s 
daily ration. 

The male bird, which keeps aggressively on guard during 
the nest-building and incubating season, is later very diiigent 
in gathering food for the young hatched from the two tiniest 
of white eggs. Besides nectar, this food consists of plant lice, 
aphides, and the like which the bird’s proboscis-like tongue, 
with lightning-like rapidity, gathers from the foliage. Artifi- 
cial supplies of sugar-sweetened water have been employed at 
times, with some degree of success, to lure the creatures. The 
regurgitation process of feeding the young, seemingly so satis- 
factory to the hungry birdlings, is disturbingly disenchanting 
to human beholders, who could wish to invest the fairy-like 
creatures with a more dainty, poetic process of dining. 

While thus far we have found no definite method for sup- 
plying insect food as a means of enticing humming-birds, we 
do know the flowers which attract them. Among these, in 
the order of their degrees of allurement may be placed Honey- 
suckle, Salvia, Locust, Trumpet-flower, Canna, Clematis, Col- 
umbine, Larkspur, Phlox, Butterflyweed, Rose, Valerian and 
Butterfly Bush, followed by any of the other flowers that can 
offer a sip of nectar. 

[In its eagerness for food the humming-bird is seemingly 
unafraid or unaware of the presence of humans, since it will 
rifle sprays of Honeysuckle or Salvia held in the hand. The 
attempt to induce a humming-bird to perform in this most 
fascinating manner is well worth trying by any one who would 
enjoy such a close-to-nature thrill as only life’s rare episodes 
can awaken. 


Canton, Mass. —Nellie Waterman. 














FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 
or FOR HANGING POTS 








CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA 
Star of Bethlehem, White or Blue 


Star of Bethlehem, White or Blue, is an ideal plant either for 
August bloom in the rock garden or for August to November 
blooming as a house plant. 
We specialize in this rare Campanula and offer extra fine stock in 
3-inch pots, for immediate delivery. The plants produce large 
star-shaped flowers in the greatest profusion. Stock of the Blue 
Isophylla in recent years has been very scarce. Highly recom- 
mended. 
Campanula Isophylla White Each /75c Dozen $8.00 
Campanula Isophylla Blue Each $1.00 Dozen $10.00 


BRECKS 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Catalog 


1818 1927 


























PEONIES and IRIS 
At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Our large stock, collected during the past 24 years, en- 
ables us to offer very attractive prices on both Iris and 
Peonies. Ask for quotation on large lots. Mixed varieties 
(not labeled) $5 per 100; $45 per 1000. Strong healthy 
divisions as follows :— 


Each Per 3 Each Per 3 
Oe EERE OR PTT $.35 $85 Mary Garden ......$.35  $.85 
Afterglow ......... SO Fae BEGMOMIOE ..cccccce s 25 50 
Archeveque ........ .35 85 Mother of Pearl ....1.00 2.50 
B. Y. Morrison .... .75 2.00 Mrs. H. Darwin... .25 .60 
Se eee ae 25 .50 Nibelungen ........ .25 .60 
Caterina ........... 50 125 Pare de Neuilly .... .35 85 
a adage ais g 25 a: ll | 85 
Be re 25 Se RUUD nn iccericce 25 .60 
a ere 1.00 2.50 Pocahontas ........ .35 85 
CEE on ccvencce 50 1.25 Prosper Laugier ... .35 85 
aE Se, eee 25 a 6 nee Eee ...... 35 85 
PE... ok esedes « 25 50 Queen Alexandra .. .25 .60 
Di <dossa>etwoee 4 25 ae Bee Weems ........ 3S 85 
Florentina Alba .... .25 .50 Rose Unique ...... .35 70 
PEE? cin. du cceedes, 4 25 . aki: eee 25 50 
ae Mt Sl Gadbkidteadedeone at ae 
Jacquesiana ........ 35 85 : ; 
Jeanne d’Arc ...... 25 .60 Various Iris 
ae 25 . re 45 
ON eee .60 Siheric: 
Lent A. Williamson .75 2.00 ™ a, ~ 
Cede .<sexsacss . 25 50 Perry’s Blue ..... 1.00 2.50 
Mme. Chereau ..... .25 50 Oriental Siberican 
et Se waders 35 85 Snow Queen ..... .25 50 
BOX Y TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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“Evergreens Are The Deep 
Tones In Pictures 
Out-of-Doors” 


“Evergreens of all kinds give a feeling of 
richness to the cultivated landscape. . . . 
As nature puts out her spruces, firs, pines 
and cedars, her pictures are always pleasing.” 


So says that master editor, Prof. L. H. Bailey, in his book “Cultivated 
Evergreens.” There is a charm in the evergreen’s changing color, a 
dignity in the sweep of the branches, and a poise in the towering 
trunk, rarely attained by deciduous trees. 


-Evergreens in Many Varieties 
Are Grown in Hicks’ Nurseries 


Here you will find our Native White 
Pine living in harmony with the Mace- 
donian Pine from the Balkans and the 
Black Pine: from Japan; Junipers from 
China and Korea thrive close by Hem- 
locks from the Carolina mountains. 
August and September are generally 
considered the best months for moving 
evergreens, but Hicks’ methods insure 
safe transplanting at any time. Come 
to the nursery, inspect the evergreens 
and shade trees, select the specimens 
you like, and arrange to have them 
moved in fall or winter. 








Hicks’ 
Unusual Evergreens 
and Deciduous Trees 
are described in the latest 


-+| edition of ‘‘Home Land- 


scapes,’’ our general cata- 
logue. If you have not 
received a copy, send us 
your name and address, 








HICKS’ NURSERIES 


BOX E, WESTBURY, L. I., NEW YORK 














MAGNIFICENT 


The Iris I named Magnificent was awarded the blue ribbon at the 
Minneapolis Iris Show, June 9, 10, 1927, for being the best Iris in the 
show, and in competition with the best foreign varieties, too. 
also given honorable mention by the American Iris Society, June, 1920. 


A few No. 1 plants to offer at $8.00 each prepaid. 


Those in the trade write me for special literature. 


WILLIS E. FRYER 


Mantorville, Minn. 


It was 











TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 


by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 
A decorative plant of the first class. 


Fragrant. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 


3 Early flowering and when in 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. Its habit is 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and aimost white when fully expanded. 


a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 
One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 






HOW TO SOW FINE 
FLOWER SEEDS 


FTEN the complaint is made that seeds of Primula, 
Cineraria, Calceolaria, Gloxinia, and others of a very 
fine minute character, do not germinate. The best 

receptacle in which to sow these seeds is a shallow box, which 
need not be more than two inches deep, with holes at the 
bottom through which water will drain quickly. These boxes 
should be filled with finely sifted sandy soil which has been 
run through a sieve as fine as mosquito netting. The soil should 
be mixed with an equal bulk of leaf-mould, also sifted as fine 
as possible. 

The object is lightness of soil, for if such tiny seeds are 
sown in a stiff soil, the germ, though of strong vitality, is too 
weak by nature to find its way through. 

After filling the boxes with the proper soil to within a half- 
inch of the top, pat it down with a smooth board until it is as 
level as it can be. Sow the seed carefully over the surface, dis- 
tributing it evenly, and sift with a sieve, just so much soil 
over the seed as will barely cover it lightly, and no more, 
pressing it down again with a smooth board. 

Then take a sprinkling-pot with the finest kind of a rose 
and shower the soil with a spray. Cover the box with glass 
until the seeds have germinated, keeping it at temperature as 
nearly sixty (60) degrees as possible at night, and spray only 
when the surface appears dry. 

As soon as the seed leaves have developed, they must be 
transplanted carefully in light soil, similar to that used for 
the seeds, at a distance of from one to two inches apart, (also 
in boxes). This will not only prevent them from damping off, 
but they will become much stronger. In a few weeks, they will 
be strong enough to plant in two and one-quarter or two and 
one-half inch pots. 


POLYANTHA ROSES OF 
PROVEN MERIT 


Dear Sir—May I add a few desirable Polyantha Roses to 
the list given on Page 287 of Horticulture for July 15. Try 
the pink Polyantha ‘‘Chatillon Rose’’ for cutting. It blooms 
in enormous trusses and lasts well when cut. 

Eblouissant is a very pretty dark red and the fact that 
the plant is very dwarf is in its favor. 

Ideal is another splendid red (blackish scarlet) but is 
stronger growing. Miss Edith Cavell is still another very 
good red a little lighter than Ideal. 

‘*Perle d’or,’’ an orange, is one of the prettiest of the 
whole family; and different from all the rest is the ex- 
quisite ‘‘Tip Top,’’ the tiny buds of which are a delight 
while the mingled pink and yellow tones with the edges 
tipped with deep rose are quite different from anything 
else in the garden. The full blown Rose looks for all the 
world like a ball of pink and white pop corn. 

Meshanticut Park, R. I. —R. Marion Hatton. 
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American Grown Lilies 


Bulbs ready for delivery this Fall. 
Orders accepted now. 











Per ny Ls: 
Doz. BS wl 
Lilium Candidum (Madonna) ...$6.00 || $ Sega 
Lilium Speciosum (Magnificum). 7.50 ' 
Lilium Speciosum (Album) .... 7.50 Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


Bulbs of especially fine quality 





spread, now available. 
Our General Catalog mailed on request. 


Mass. LABARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Box 65-H 


THE LILY GARDENS 
Southborough 








Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains inany quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery: 


Old English Boxwood. Rare specimens, 2 to 7% 





Stroudsburg, Penna. 
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We Must Sell Our Over- 


stock of 


specimens Taxus Cuspidata, 2, 24, 3, 34 


and 4 ft. 


Specimens Juniperus Hibernica, 3, 34, 4 
and 44 ft. 


Specimens 
3 and 4 f 

Specimens Picea Pungens Glauca, 2}, 
and 34 ft. 

Specimens Sciadopytis Verticallata, 3, 
and 6 ft. 

Specimens Rhododendron Maximum, 3, 
and 5 ft 


At a Big Discount from Catalogue 


Prices. See Them? 
Also about all the desirable EVER- 
GREENS at attractive prices 
Fine stock of Arbor Vitae for hedges 


JAMES W. EUSTIS WACHUCHUNEK 
NURSERIES 


Cohasset Mass. 
(Private drive off Beechwood St.) 


Retinospera Plumosa Aurea, 2, 
t. 


~ - © 





——PEONIES 


It is to our mutual advantage 
that you have our comprehensive 


catalogue. 





Clarence W. Hubbarp 


GROWER OF 
d& PEONIES & IRISES A&R 


1530 WILMETTE AVE., WILMETTE, ILL. 











IRISES of PERSONALITY 


More than 200 of the world’s best named 
‘‘most popular garden 
flower of America.’’ Multiply your garden 
joys by planting some of these finer sorts. 
For a limited time I will send postpaid my 
own selection, 10 named sorts averaging 
10 averaging $2.00 
each for $10.00; 10 averaging $3.00 each 


varieties of this 


$1.00 each, $5.00; 


for $15.00; et cetera. 


R. V. ASHLEY 


172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Member American Iris Society 





Iris Slate Pathstones 
and 
FLAGGED WALKS AND 
TERRACES 


Quarried in various 
unfading colors 


GENERAL SLATE COMPANY 
80 Boylston St., Boston 














v NEW ENGLAND ‘ 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
$~—4 oe Year Book 


@Little Tree Fare 








Garden Carnations 
Glorious Plants 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 


Wide selection of perennials and 
annuals. Booklet on request. 











MERTENSIA 


Mertensia virginica, or Virginia Cowslip, 
With its clusters of drooping bells, opening 
~ and changing to blue, is one of the 
preliest of all spring flowers. Sprinkle a 
lndred through the hardy border or 
foup them under trees and they will 
make you very happy next spring. 


As they are now dormant, August is an 
cellent time to plant them. We have 
sins mighty fine roots at $2.00 a dozen; 
15.00 a hundred. 


GEO. D. AIKEN 
Putney, Vermont 


Box G 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 




























HOW TO CARE FOR 
TALL HEDGES 


EAR Sir—tThe article about the large hedges and wind 
breaks at the Cherry Hill Nurseries which appeared 
in Horticulture for July 15 is so interesting that your 

readers may like a little additional information about the 
manner in which they are cared for. 

We formerly trimmed the hedges once a year during the 
latter part of July and August after they had made their 
season’s growth but of later years we have been trimming 
them during the latter part of March or as soon in the 
Spring as it is warm enough so that the frost is out of the 
wood, and have had equally good results. I think one of the 
secrets is that we have never cut quite back to the old wood, 
always leaving from one half to one inch of the last season’s 
growth, so that they would have a new bud or two to start 
in the Spring. Spruce, being different from Hemlock, will 
seldom start a bud from the old wood and after two or three 
years there will be a hole or some dead limbs in the hedge. 
Even Landscape Architects sometimes fail to figure on 
allowing for lateral expansion. 

At the start the thought was to have windbreaks for such 
things as newly imported hybrid Rhododendrons, and Mag- 
nolias that needed a little acclimating, also to demonstrate 
what could be done with intelligent trimmings, both for 
beauty and usefulness. In the beginning a number of differ- 
ent evergreens were tried out, Scots Pines, White Pines, 
also Hemlocks. The exposure was too severe for the Hem- 
locks, and the Pines did not lend themselves readily to 
trimming, being of too coarse a growth. The Siberian Arbor- 
vitae (Thuya Wareana) lends itself very well to trimming 
and does not grow nearly as fast as the typical American 
Arborvitae (Thuya occidentalis). 

These trees when planted were probably from six to eight 
feet tall and were planted far enough apart to allow each tree 
to get well established, from five to six feet. Of course it is 
more difficult now to get these large sizes in good shaped trees, 
and when one plants small trees the tendency is to plant them 
close together, the more sturdy specimens crowding out the 
weaker ones. 

Another tree with which we have been successful if we do 
not wish to trim it is the Red Pine. We have planted out 
several windbreaks of this tree in the last eight or ten years, 
planting them in either double or triple rows and staggering 


FARQUHAR’S 





Pot-Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


These are strong pot-grown plants which can be safely shipped to 
any reasonable distance. If planted early in August or September 
they will produce a large crop of fruit next season. All varieties 
offered are perfect-flowering, needing no fertilization by another 
variety. ’ 
EARLY VARIETIES —Arabine, Howard 17, Glen Mary, Premier, 
Senator Dunlap. 
MEDIUM VARIETIES — Big Joe, Brandywine, Marshall, New York. 


LATE VARIETIES — Commonwealth, Gandy, Judith, William Belt. 
Each of the above varieties, $1 per doz.; $7 per 100. 


EVERBEARING VARIETIES — Superb, Progressive, $1.25 per doz.; 


$8 per 100. il 
CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST i 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


} 
Boston, Mass. 








Kemp’s New Wonder 
Orchid-Flowered 
Japanese Irises 


Last year I introduced this new strain 
of hybrid seedlings, the result of years 
of careful breeding and selection. New 
colors in spectacular large flowers, and 
wonderfully prolific in bloom, many 
three year clumps producing up to 35 
and 40 bloom stalks this year. 


Send for Descriptive Price List 


It will give you a short history of 
these wonderful Japanese Irises with 
careful color descriptions of each vari- 
ety. Customers of last year are order- 
ing more of them this year, which 
proves their superiority over any other 
strain. You will also be interested in 
the new species, Laevigata Alba Pu- 
purea. Indigo blue and white in color. 
Entirely new and one of the most de- 
sirable species ever introduced. 


J. A. KEMP, Plant Breeder 
Little Silver New Jersey 











Peonies Iris 
50 Acres 10 Acres 
Prices right. Write for catalogues 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON 
Sarcoxie, Mo. 





PEONIE 





Special offer to 
get acquainted: 


10 Karl Rosefield, Best Crimson $6.00 
10 Avalanche, Pine White 4.00 
10 Mme. de Galhan, Pink Qf 3.00 

$13.00 


ALL 30 ROOTS FOR $10.00 CASH 
Send for special Peony list 
BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
R 3, Kansas City, Mo. 








430 Brunswick Ave., 


Dutch Blooms for American Gardens 


Order Direct From Van’t Hof 
& Blokker, Limmen, Holland 
F. O. B. New York, catalogue 
and booklet on Bulb Growing 
free on request. Cur Forward- 
ing Agents at New York ar- 
range for clearance from Ous- 
toms and inspection. Prices 
quoted cover all such charges. 
Representative in 
United States and Canada: 


S. B. McCREADY 


Toronto 4, Canada 





nga te 
“Postpaid for $2.50 


JAMES ALLAN 
Mountain Park New Mexico 




















Cacti and Other 
Desert Plants 


We can furnish you desert plants from 
the smallest to the largest specimens 
for immediate effects. We collect all 
over the West and can furnish you 
wonderful specimens of Cacti and 
Yuccas, Dasylirons, Century Plants, 
etc. 

We can ship you the largest specimens 
of the wonderful ©. Giganteus from 
Arizona at $1.50 to $6.90 each, and 
the largest E. Wislizenii, from $1.50 up 
to $30.00 each for BIG specimens. Fine 
collection of 12 rare plants for window 
gardening, $5.00 express collect. 10 
nice plants for bowl planting, $3.00 
express collect.. One dozen handsome 
decorated Mexican bowls for planting 
cacti, 6 inches, with 36 cacti for plant- 
ing, $10,00 express collect. This col- 
lection makes a handsome display. II- 
lustrated catalogue, with 8 cacti and 
bowl to plant them, $1.25 postpaid. 
Mexican bowls for potting cacti, $3.00 
dozen express collect. New edition cat- 
alogue with package mixed cacti seeds, 
25 cents. 


DESERT PLANT COMPANY 

Dealers in Cactus and Resurrection 

Plants—Anything from the Deserts 
Station A, Box 95, EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 


Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 

This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 

Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 

Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Cataleg now ready for distribution 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 



















Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our 1927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 

















LATHAM RASPBERRY 


Free from Mosaic, Leaf Curl, Crown 
Gall, etc. Priced for Fall delivery. 


Aitkin 


Gripit Plant Stakes 


in 
Five Different Lengths 


Peony Hoops 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


PLANTS 


A. B. COLEMAN & SON 
Minn. 




























The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 
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Pot Grown Strawberry Plants 


Pot-grown plants set out this Summer will produce a crop of fruit next 
June. Our plants will be ready about the tenth of August and supplied 
until the middle of October. We would suggest, however, planting in August 
and September for the best results. 

Our pot-grown plants are shipped by express with earth about the well 
developed roots. Plants of this type should establish themselves at once. 

STANDARD VARIETIES 


$1.00 per dozen $6.00 per 100 
Brandywine, Commonwealth, Gandy, Golden Gate, Glen Mary, 
Howard No. 17, Marshall, Premier, Senator Dunlap. 
FALL BEARING VARIETIES 
$1.00 per dozen $7.00 per 100 
Champion, Progressive 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 
FT ST STS MS ML SL SL LST SM SUIT 
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them in the rows. They grow readily and in a very few years 
make both a screen from wind and from objectional surround- 
ings. 

Another evergreen which has come into favor very rapidly 
is the Japanese Yew (Taxus cuspidata var. capitata). This 
we find absolutely hardy here in New England, whereas the 
English and Iris Yews will grow only in very sheltered places. 
When trimmed in hard it becomes as dense as the Box hedge 
used farther South. 

These hedges that we have been trimming are from six to 
eight feet in breadth at the base at the present time. Another 
thing worth mentioning is the need of keeping the top rounded 
in rather than trimmed up square and flat. If trimmed flat a 
damp snow is liable to lodge and if it is heavy enough will 
break down some of the limbs, whereas if they are trimmed 
round or left in a point the snow does not lodge on them so 
badly. 

West Newbury, Mass. 
—George C. Thurlow. 


RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have been added recently to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Peat—a contribution towards a bibliography of the American litera- 
ture through 1925. (U. S. Department of Agriculture. Library 
Bibliographical contributions No. 12) 

A classified bibliograph under headings General, Occurrences, 
Flora, Reclamation, Analyses, Industry, Agricultural uses, Fuel, 
Miscellaneous. Has author and subject indexes. Compiled from ma- 
terial in the libraries of Washington. 


Plant autographs, by Sir J. C. Bose. 1927. 
See “Horticulture,” July 15. 


Plant hunting, by E. H. Wilson. 1927. 
See “Horticulture,” p.266, July 1, 1927 


Town planting ..., by A. D. Webster. London, 1910. 
Contains valuable suggestions for smoke-resistant plants. Though 
written for English conditions, is applicable here. 


The trees of Vermont, by G. P. Burns and C. H. Otis. 1916. (Ver- 
mont agricultural experiment station. Bulletin 194) 
For persons not especially trained in botany. Technical terms are 
used sparingly. Descriptions are comprehensive, each variety is illus- 
trated, and there are helpful introductory chapters and keys. 


Vegetable gardening, by A. J. Macself. 
See “Horticulture,” July 15. 


TRIMMING CLIMBING ROSES 


There is a good reason for trimming the Climbing Roses 
immediately after the flowering season instead of waiting 
until next Spring. If the old wood is cut out now, all of the 
vitality of the plants will go into the new wood, which will 
produce next year’s flowers. The fact must be kept in mind, 
however, that Climbing Roses have different habits of 
growth. Some kinds throw up many new canes from the 
roots each season, these canes growing with great rapidity. 
Roses of this type should be pruned by cutting away the 
old wood at the ground. 

Other Climbers throw up only a few canes, each of which 
becomes a strong stalk and produces great numbers of lat- 
eral branches on which the flowers are borne. The proper 
treatment of varieties of this type is to cut out the laterals 
which have flowered, leaving the new laterals and occasion- 
ally removing a stout stalk at the ground. 

It is a good plan to dig a little pulverized sheep manure 
or pulverized poultry manure into the ground around the 
Climbers at this time, but not much later. In sections where 
the weather is very severe, it probably is better not to do any 
feeding and but little cultivating from now on, for it is 


| desired to have the wood ripen up for Winter as early as 


possible. Liberal feeding can be given in the Spring, using 
bone meal, the action of which is felt for a long time. 

When Roses have been trimmed right after the flowering 
season, it becomes much easier to lay them down at the ap- 
proach of cold weather, and this is the best plan to follow 
in very cold parts of the country. 
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Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 
Lawns 





Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 
weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that’s 
Crees opal Tat ’s what “il get 
sw! 

if you plant Scott's Creeping Bent. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Creeping Bent -- long pocegnined an the Meal grass 
for gol greens -- oe ae BN 
Lawns. of sowing seed, lant or 
the ¢ grass --and in a few woke ou_have a 
luxuries Hct eines ith oneal a Turkish 
anes. See a epee ae, oe in our 


O. M. SCOTT % & & SONS C Co. 
557 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 








To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 


Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 
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Michel's : 
SEEDS 











What makes a good 


Plant Label coop:?: 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—- WE HAVE IT. 
Complete sample line for the asking. 
Labels made of Treated Cloth Covered 
with Cellu'oid. 

THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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GOOD-BYE RATS 
and Mice and Field Mice 


Ratin System— Science Cure — Non-Poisonous 


Mr. E. Emerson Brown of The Phila- 
delphia Zoological Gardens says: ‘The 
first application of RATIN cleared the 
gardens wonderfully well, and _ the 
second application of RATIN finished 
the job.” Trial Treatment—for Mice 
$1.25; for Rats $2.00, $4.00, or full 
particulars on request. 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 
112 Broad Street, New York 














Hole, 


THE WALSH CLIMBING ROSES 


T this time while the Queen of flowers brightens our 
gardens, I want to say a few words of appreciation 
for a family of Roses we see too few of: The ‘‘ Walsh’’ 

Climbers, originated by the late M. H. Walsh at Woods 
Mass, 

There are 25 or 30 of them but with the exception of 
three or four they are rarely seen. 

Medium or small flowered, single and double, born here 
in New England, they are hardy, with fine healthy foliage, 
and several of them have that quality, so rare in Climbing 
Roses, fragrance. 

Most of them begin blooming about the time the lovely, 
large flowered Climbers are finishing, extending the season 
a couple of weeks. 

Among the doubles, Excelsa is the best known, being, in 
flower, almost exactly like Crimson Rambler, but in foliage 
resembling it not at all, for Excelsa’s foliage is healthy and 


| is retained all season. 


Troubadour is a darker red, more double and has a slight 
fragrance. Lady Gay is almost identical with the lovely 
Dorothy Perkins. 


Summer Joy’s white buds open to pretty, double blooms | 


a little lighter than Lady Gay. 
Nokomis, a larger Rose, is rose pink with beautifully 


| veined petals and is delightfully fragrant. 


Among the singles, Hiawatha is probably the best known 
and deserves its popularity, for a plant of it in full bloom 
is a dazzling sight. The bloom, which is variously catalogued, 


as everything from scarlet to crimson, is to me ‘‘Red’’ with | 


a pure white center which is entirely hidden in the newly 
opened blossoms by a mass of yellow stamens. 





Evangeline, whose luxuriant foliage might mildew in some | 
places, has beautiful pink blossoms over two inches in di- | 


ameter, and is one of the most deliciously fragrant of all | 


Roses, perfuming the air for quite a distance around the | 


plant. 

Delight, much like Hiawatha but more of a carmine, is 
also a prolific bloomer. 

Paradise is delightfully different ; the medium sized blooms 
are rosy pink and white, some being nearly white while 
others are deep rose on the outer half with a sharply cut 
white centre. The outer edges of the petals turn back and 
each petal is notched, giving a very pretty effect. 

Regina is another different Rose. The center is a creamy 
white with the outer half of the petals a soft rose; the petals 
are crinkly, giving a wavy effect. 

I have several more of these Walsh Roses and only regret 
that there is not room for all of this desirable family. 





Besides the Climbers the only other Roses of Walsh’s in- | 


bilee,’’ dark velvety maroon, deliciously fragrant, 
me the most desirable Hybrid Perpetual in existence. 
These are all New England Roses. Let us see more of them 


in New England gardens and brightening New England | 
fences. 


—R. Marion Hatton. 


| Meshantieut Park, R. I. 


THE UMBELLATUM LILY 


| troduction, now in commerce, is the Hybrid Perpetual ‘‘Ju- | 
and to | 























Trade Mark Registered 


Destroy Flower Pests 
with 


Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 


ONG favored for its ef- 
L, fectiveness against 

flower pests, Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray is equally 
destructive to the sucking and 
chewing insects that attack 
plants, evergreens and vege- 
tables. Harmless — easy to 
apply. Recommended by the 
Officers of the Garden Club of 
America. 1 Quart $1.00, 1 
Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons 
$12.00, 10 Gallons $20.00. 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER 


Don’t hoe . . . just sprinkle with 
Wilson’s Weed Killer. Kills all 
weeds, vines, poison ivy, etc. One 
good application a year is sufficient. 
Easy to apply . . . inexpensive — 1 
Gallon $2.00, (makes 41 gallons 


when diluted with water. ) 


WILSON’S SCALE-O 


A powerful dormant spray—some- 


| thing the grower of fruit trees can- 


| against scale insects and eggs. 


| expensive . 


I seldom see any mention in Horticulture, of the beautiful | 


Umbellatum Lily, which we living in middle Tennessee prize 
so highly. It is perfectly hardy and will thrive in almost any 
kind of soil. It is the earliest Lily to bloom with us, and 
is beautiful in front of a bed of early Peonies. With its 
stiff stems, bearing at the end from four to six beautiful, 
bright red Lilies. I can searcely keep enough bulbs in my gar- 


den, with which to keep up my stock. I would not be without | 


this Lily. 


Clarksville, Tenn. —Mrs. Chas. D. Bailey. 


Highly effective 


In- 


not do without. 


. mixes readily in cold 


water—covers rapidly and evenly. 


1 Gallon $2.00, 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Sold at leading seed, flower, hardware and 
department stores everywhere. If not ob- 
tainable at your dealer, write us. 


Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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U.S.GOVERNMENT 
BULLETINS Utilize the facilities of 


the BULLETIN GUILD — 
selects for you 
truthful and helpful 
facts — in bulletin 
| form. 
The U. S. Govern- 
ment issues a com- 
plete Bulletin on 
f ‘*Care of Trees’’— 
rat let us send you a 
{ 
t 
) 


which 


copy with ‘‘Tree 

Care Service Bu- 

reau’’ suggestions. 

The Tree Care Service Bureau 

is an organization of local 

specialists who simplify rou- 

ewes tine work with intelligent 

service: pruning, root feeding, 

spraying, cleaning out and filling rotting 

holes with materials that particular cavi- 

ties will carry permanently — and fre- 

quently cover with new grewth. Ask for 

Government Bulletin (four 2-cent stamps) 

or postpaid free if you are interested in 

having your local Tree Care Service mem- 
ber look after your trees. 

“HoMeE AORES is 


HOME AC well edited, beau- 


tifully printed and illustrated, deals only 
with garden subjects. Very fine!’’—Farm 
and Garden Association bulletin, _ bi- 
monthly. $1.00 ---—4 for a year. 


BULLETIN “GUILD 


127 Great Oak Lane Pleasantville, N. Y. 








Lease on garden space wanted for experi- 
mental purposes by experienced young 
gardener with best references. F. W. 
c/o Horticulture. 








Strawberry Plants 


Plant them in August and 
September for next 
season’s berries 


We offer extra strong pot-grown 
plants of the Howard 17 and 
Sample, the best sorts for New 
England, at $1.50 per 25; $4.50 
per 100; $37.50 per 1000. Every 
plant is grown right here in 
Vermont. 

For fall we will have an excellent 
assortment of raspberry and 
blackberry plants, grape vines, 
asparagus roots and fruit trees. 

GEO. D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 


A REPORT ON THREE 
PENTSTEMONS 


Pentstemon tubiflorus, which is new to me, has proved a 
most worthy plant for early July bloom and I suspect that, 
like its relative P. Torreyi, it needs frequent replanting and a 
fairly good soil to be effective. A two year-old clump sent up 
about ten stocky stems to a height of almost three feet, each 
stem surmounted by about six inches of white tubular flowers. 
It has not the grace of P. Torreyi but it is effective and I ex- 
pect it to group well with pale Anthemis and Achillea with a 
spire or two of Larkspur behind. 

Pentstemon glaucus in red-purple, and its variety arizonicus 
in pale rose, are also June blooming, the slender spikes rising 
to a height of perhaps sixteen inches. It is a native of the 
Rocky Mountains and unless it proves attractive with a setting 
of that equally small flowered perennial, Digitalis lutea, I am 
sure I do not know why any one not a collector should grow it. 

P. Torreyi Shell Pink, by the way, is distinctly nice. Its 
growth is like the type and the color is a silvery pink as well 
as I can describe it, net perhaps as effective as Torreyi with its 
coral red but almost equally charming in an incidental way 
with Anthericum. The other named variety of Torreyi, if true 
to name, was entirely too close in color to be distinctive. 

—.R. 8. Sturtevant. 


Groton, Mass. 


PROPAGATING CLIMBING ROSES 
FROM CUTTINGS 


Most of the Climbing Roses are grown on their own roots, 
for which reason they can be propagated freely from 
cuttings. This is a very easy way to increase one’s stock, 
especially with certain kinds which root readily. Dorothy 
Perkins can be multiplied rapidly by laying down the canes 
which are near the ground and covering them with a little 
soil. Roots will form and at the end of a year the new plants 
may be separated from the parent. This plan may also be 
followed with other free growing kinds, but with most 
varieties it is better to make cuttings. The lovely Dr. Van 
Fleet can be increased very easily this way; and so can 
Silver Moon and several others of this type. 

With Roses having the character of Dr. Van Fleet, it is 
best to use short, sturdy pieces of half-ripened wood. Most 
of the rampant growing Ramblers, like Dorothy Perkins, 
Excelsa and Climbing American Beauty, will seldom fail 
to take root if sections of the cane are pulled off at a joint. 
Some garden makers like to use a bell glass or an inverted 
canning jar over each cutting, but this is not necessary if 
a fairly sheltered position is given. 























PEONIES 
The World’s Best 


175 varieties of the finest Chinese, 
Japanese and European at wholesale 
prices, all bloom tested and guaran- 
teed true to name, 2-3 and 3-5 eye 
well balanced divisions. Mail us 
your list of wants for low quotations 
and save money. September and 
October shipment. 


GREYSTONE FLOWER 
GARDENS 


Box 466 Oskaloosa, Iowa 








Are Wellesley IRIS and PEONIES growing in 
YOUR garden? 


If not, I should like to have you try a few. 


For $3.00 I will send 12 Iris worth $4.70 
A. E. Kunderd, Blue Boy, Dusky Maid, Fairy, Iris King, Isoline, Lore- 
ley, Mrs. H. Darwin, Palaurea, Quaker Lady, Rhein Nixe, Sherbert 


9 Iris listing at $8.25 for only $5.00 
Anna Farr, Francina, L. A. Williamson, Mother of Pearl, Myth, Princess 
Beatrice, Prospero, Queen Caterina, Steepway 


5 Peonies worth $7.75 for $5.00 
Avalanche, Chestine Gowdy, Karl Rosefield, Mme. Crousse, Mme. Ducel 


$15.00 worth of Peonies for $10.00 
Admiral Togo, Edith Forrest, Longfellow, Mme. Jules Dessert, E. G. Hill 


6 Peonies worth $25.00 for $15.00 
Cherry Hill, Grover Cleveland, James Kelway, Longfellow, Tourangelle, 
Walter Faxon 


100 Mixed Iris $5.00, 1000 $45.00, all named varieties but not labeled 
My success depends upon SATISFYING my CUSTOMERS 
Ask for catalogue, and see what my customers say 


GEO. N. SMITH. 107 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











DREER’S 


MIDSUMMER 
CATALOGUE 


Order now the winter and spring 
flowering Bulbs it lists, to be sure 
of them for fall. Profit by its expert 
advice on the planting of Vege- 
tables and Flowers. A complete 
catalogue of Seasonable Seeds. 

A copy free if you mention 


“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Hirz's Evercrrrns 


pa yy assortment of varieties tur orna- 
use. Price list free. De Lure 
pn in natural colors, 25c. 


D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 


Evergreen Specialists 


Box 317 DUNDEE, ILL. 








ROCK PLANTS 


Delightful, interesting and rare plants 
for the Rock Garden or edging. 
Also Primulas, Trollius, etc. 
Write for special list. 


WILL ROUNDS 


The Studio Gardens 
112 First St., Dept. A, Lowell, Mass. 














CACTI 


Texas Blooming Cacti 


Mixed varieties of many colors, $10.00 per 
100, — jm 50, $4.00 per 25, F.O.B. 
El every $10.00 order we 
will "es gratis 1 extra large Fishhook 
Cactus, as ag $4.00. 

HARRY L. BATESON, on Collector 
716 N. Tiedras 1 Paso, Texas 








IRIS ORIENTALIS 


Most beautiful and decorative 
Especially effective in masses and as 
borders 


It is beautiful whether it borders a - 
or is planted on the edge of a pond, last- 

ing for a long time after the standard 
varieties have faded. It will grow in dry 
or damp places but not in water, as does 
the Pseudacorus. The tall, grasslike leaves 
are very ornamental in summer and form 


masses of —_ foliage throughout the 
oe and 
e plants a inexpensive. Blue King is 


25 cents each, or if bought by 4 the hundred 
10 cents each. Snow Queen is 30 cents or 
by the hundred 12 cents each. Ready for 
delivery now. Will be sent by express, paid 
by customer, unless otherwise requested. 


Send for Iris Circular 
SUNNYMEDE GARDENS, Sharon, Mass. 








Rock Garden Bulbs 
Collection $5.00 Prepaid 
Fall delivery 

12 Chionodoxa, blue and white 

12 Crocus Susianus, dwarfest early gold 

12 Grape Hyacinths, snow white 

12 Grape Hyacinths Heavenly Blue 

12 Scilla Siberica, blue 

12 Tulip Marjoletti, primrose and red 
Ask for a Bulb Catalog 

R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC 

Cranford, N. J. 
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Che Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to 
the interests of Horticulture. It was organized 
in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial 
Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Wal- 
nut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are 
open daily to members and their friends, except 
on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and 
contains all the leading horticultural books and 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- 
cally every important seedsman and nurseryman 
in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Tables and chairs are provided for those who 
wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 
during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables are held at fre- 
quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and 
Exhibitions given by the Society. 

A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, 
without charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to 
inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership 
in order that its work and influence may be 
extended. 

Any person may become a member on being 
recommended by a member, or on application to 
the Secretary. The annual dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 





The Horticultural Society 
of New Pork, Ince. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York cordially invite 
you to become a member of the Society and 
desire to enumerate some of the activities 
and privileges which they feel justify the 
hope of placing your name on our member- 
ship list: 

The use of papers compiled and filed in 
the office on all horticultural subjects, lec- 
turers, garden club organization, lore and 
needs. 

The right to notification of all activities 
of the Society. 

Summer shows, entirely free to the pub- 
lic, involving a premium list of big pro- 
portions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the 
field of horticulture, also free to the public, 
and held in the American Museum of 
Natural History of which we are one of the 
affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our 
eminent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International 
Flower Show at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, each March. 

The right to the receipt of Horticulture 
semi-monthly. 


Offices and Library: 





The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 
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STARTING FORGET-ME-NOTS 
FROM SEEDS 


Forget-me-nots may be sown in the spring and will flower 
but in order to have early. blooms it is better 





“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wituiams & SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. 
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developing their businesses. Established ite 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 














HUMUS 


For the Price is the Best and Cheapest 


Fertility Maker 


$5.00 for 5, 100 lb. bags, $18.00 per ton 
Special price by the carload 
F.O.B. Stanhope, N. J. 


H. B. PRINDLE 


1735 Grand Central Terminal, New York 


—_—,,. 
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Better Than Manure 


Hyper-Humus is a specially prepared 
humus, non-acid, free from weed 
seeds and trash. Write for prices 





and free Booklet “Soil Improvement” 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Box 14, Newton, N. J. 








to sow the seed in August. Once started the Forget-me-nots 
will usually self sow, and often will spread over a wide area. 
When making new plantings the seeds can be sown in a 
slightly protected seed bed in the open garden if they are to 
be transplanted in the spring. Many garden makers like to 
sow them directly in the Tulip beds if the Tulips are not lifted 
in the Spring. Used in this way they make a very attractive 
ground cover, blooming with the Tulips. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


August 20-21. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and the New England Gladiolus 
Society, at Horticultural Hall. 


August 24-27. Kitchener, Ont. Exhibition of the Kitchener Hor- 
ticultural Society, at the Auditorium. 


August 25-26. Hartford, Conn. Annual meeting and exhibition of 
the American Gladiolus Society, in the State Armory. 


September 1-2. San Francisco, Calif. Annual Exhibition of the 
Dahlia Society of San Francisco, in the Palace Hotel. 


September 10-11. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and the New England Dahlia 
Society, at Horticultural Hall. 


September 10-18. Brussels, Belgium. Grand International Expo- 
sition of the Roval Society of Horticulture and Agriculture of 
Brussels, at the Palais du Cinquantenaire. 


September 23-24. Short Hills, N. J. Annual Dahlia Exhibition of 
the Short Hills Garden Club at the Short Hills Club. 








MOSS 


TORF MULL 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P Burling Slip 


New York 


The 
Insecticide That 
Kills Plant Lice 


Controls Aphis, red spider 
thrips, mealy bug and most 
‘ther sap-sucking insects. 
No fumes; pleasant to use. 
epg FUNGINE a safe preventive 
————— of all fungus diseases 
VERMINE drench all bench 
soil to destroy insect life Harmless 
to vegetation. 

Either, Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-gal. drum, $60, 50-gal. drum, $110 
At your dealer’s or direct from us. 
FREE folder describes complete line. 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 
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MARSHALL’S HARDY LILIES 


* Fall Jubilee Collection No. 2 ” 


We have prepared the following collection of Hardy Lily season, beginning with L. Candidum in June and finishing 
bulbs for delivery in October, the time for planting. They with the handsome L. Speciosum in September, and if left 
will produce an abundance of blooms during the entire undisturbed will increagefrom year to year. 


Three good flowering bulbs of each of the following handsome varieties in a wide range of color: 


3 Canadense, yellow 3 Pardalinum, orange 3 Umbellatum Grandiflorum, orange 3 Tennifolium, scarlet 
3 Martagon, purple 3 Pyrenaicum, yellow 3 Regal, white 3 Elegans Atrosanguineum, red 
3 Superbum, crimson-orange 3 Speciosum Rubrum, white and red 


30 bulbs at the catalogue value of $12.15 





We will include, with this special offer, our new LILY lished on this interesting subject. It describes in detail one 
BOOK, which is really worth $2 and is conceded by hundred and one varieties, with sixty-four true color plates 
authorities to be the most comprehensive book ever pub- and sixteen halftones. 





The above collection sent postpaid $10 
to any part of the United States for 


The New Lily Book “Consider the Lilies” 


This book will be mailed post free for $1 in money order, check or bill (no stamps re- 
quested). ‘This will only partly pay the high cost of production of each book. Besides this, 
a credit memorandum will be enclosed which will be good for $1 on an order for Lilies 
amounting to $3 or more, if received within six months from date cf issue. 


Sent Free with all Lily orders amounting to $3 or more, or POSTPAID $1 


W. E. Marshall & Co., Inc. 


“The House of Lilies” 
148 West 23rd Street, New York 
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Wouldn’t You Like More Irises? 
No garden has too many of the better Iris—few gardens have enough. 


Soft, self-colored, rich purples and lavenders, gol“ and yellow, supply BROOKVILLE 


the brilliancy the early June garden demands. 


Special Offering of 25 Choice Varieties 


Caterina. S and F lavender-blue. Sherwin-Wright. S and F yellow. 
Lady Foster. “s pale blue, F violet. Loreley. S yellow, F blue and yellow. Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


Albert Victor. S blue, F lavender. Afterglow. S and F soft pink. 

La Beaute. S and F pale blue. Quaker Lady. S lavender, F blue 
Carthusian. S and F lavender-blue. and gold. ; 

Ringdove. S and F pale violet. Mercedes. S and F white, marked 


Mount Penn. S lavender-rose, F crim- violet. ; 
son-lilac. Dora Longdon. S and F lilac and 


Edouard Michel. S and F rosy-red. yellow. 

Oriflamme. S light blue, F violet. Montezuma. S and F yellow and 

Nine Wells. S and F violet white. ; 

Monsignor. S§ violet, F purple. Prosper Laugier. S crimson, F ma- 

Isoline. S lilac-pink, F rose. roon. : 

Dalila. S white, F purple. Alcazar. S violet, F purple-bronze. 
Archeveque. S and F purple-violet. Lent A. Williamson. Light blue and 
Aurea. S and F golden yellow. purple. 


One plant of each (25 plants) $18.50 >| 
Three plants of each (75 plants) $50.00 
Six plants of each (150 plants) $85.00 
Irises may be set in August or September. We have more than a hundred 
extra good varieties of German, cepeness, and Siberian Irises to choose 
from. If you intend to plant Irises ask for our special folder. 
Daylilies to Delight the Eye 


Golden Daylilies are at their best when grouped with blue or fairy white 


flowers. Our collection includes Gold Dust, Aureole, Dumortieri, Sovereign, _ A. Havemeyer Albert Lahodny 


and many others. We will send you TWO EACH OF SIX NAMED VARI- 
ETIES (our selection) FOR $2.50 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 
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